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REPORTS. 

Englische Studien. Herausgegeben von Dr. Eugen Kolbing. 
Leipzig, XXIII. Band, 1896. 

I. — K. D. Bulbring, On the Manuscripts of Richard Rolle's 
Pricke of Conscience. Eighteen MSS have been already clas- 
sified by Dr. Andreae, and seven by the present writer. The 
genealogy of six more is determined in this article. 

Br. Schnabel, Ossian in English Literature up to 1832. The 
article is continued in the third number, but the two parts may be 
joined for the purposes of a report. In the first, Ossianic influence 
is traced as it appears in the opinions of Ossian contained in 
letters by such men as Johnson, Gray, and Walpole; in the 
mention of Ossian by periodicals ; in metrical versions, drama- 
tizations, and numerous editions of Ossian ; and in imitations by 
such poets as Bruce, Logan, Blake, and especially Chatterton, 
whose Poems of Rowley and Saxon Poems are forgeries sug- 
gested and colored by Macpherson's publications. A frequent 
evidence of this influence is the comparison of the human form or 
features with the clouds, lightning, thunder, streams, the sea, 
trees, and rocks. 

The second part of the article discusses the influence of Ossian 
upon the Romantic poets. It appears occasionally in their diction, 
but is more important and effective in stimulating the emotional 
tendency peculiar to the early Romantic movement. Furthermore, 
at the beginning of this movement it was unhindered by the 
quarrel over the authenticity of Ossian's poems, which had sub- 
sided. Bowles, Coleridge, Scott, and Byron are the most conspic- 
uous examples of an enthusiasm for Ossian ; in each case, however, 
the enthusiasm was youthful, and soon disappeared. Spenser, as 
well as Ossian, was a great favorite with the youthful Scott. In 
conclusion Schnabel says that the indirect influence of Ossian upon 
English literature was greater than the direct ; in fact, it was one 
of the most important forces in the Romantic movement which 
freed English poetry from the school of Pope. A summary 
shows that before 1830 there had appeared 24 metrical versions 
of Ossian, 42 imitations, and six dramatizations. 

E. L. Fischer, Verba Nominalia. This is a collection of 
common terms in English derived originally from proper names, 
such as boycott, lynch, sally-hinn. 

Reviews. — Glode approves of J. D. Bruce's opinions as set 
forth in his dissertation, The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Book 
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of Psalms, Commonly Known as the Paris Psalter. Bruce 
believes that it was not translated by iElfred, nor was a French 
monk the scribe. This MS was written by an English monk of 
the late ninth or early tenth century, possibly identical with Wulfi, 
the scribe of MS Cott. Otho C i of the gospels of Luke and John. 
The commentary is that of Ambrosius Autpertus, abbot of St. 
Vincent near the river Volturno (778). The arguments of the 
Psalms, excepting their mystical element, come from a Latin version 
of a Greek commentary by Theodore of Mopsuestia. — Kolbing, 
in a review of Koster's edition of Huchown's Pistel of Swete Susan, 
rejects the editor's theory that circumstances in the Apocryphal 
story of Susanna were suggested to the poet by the relations 
between Margarethe Loggia and her husband, King David of 
Scotland, at whose court the poet lived. — L. Frankel, in reviewing 
eight books selected from the latest studies in the Elizabethan 
drama, speaks of Maurits Basse's StijlafFectatie bij Shakespeare 
vooral uit het Oogpunt van het Euphuisme, and Leopold Wurth's 
Das Wortspiel bei Shakspere as beautiful examples of the truth 
that between philology and aesthetics there is no contradiction, 
unless one or both of them are at fault. The former study, begin- 
ning with the origins of Euphuism, shows how Shakespeare in 
different plays realized its highest artistic possibilities. The latter, 
considering the pun as an element in poetic art, shows that it is 
peculiar to the simple and naive Elizabethan society with its 
marked Euphuistic tendencies, and deals with Shakespeare's 
masterful treatment of it in his plays. The study has enabled 
Wurth to explain more than one obscure passage. — Fischer's Zur 
Kunstentwicklung der Englischen Tragodie treats Shakespeare 
not as an isolated figure, but as the climax of English literary 
development in the sixteenth century. This development was 
twofold, taking place under the influence (1) of the rising national 
feeling, (2) of the classical model as represented by Seneca. The 
national force was characterized by a love of life and action, the 
classical by its formality. The two continue side by side. Some- 
times both are at work in the same play; thus Gorboduc is a 
national story treated in a classical manner, while of Appius and 
Virginia directly the reverse is true. The forces are first inter- 
mingled in Marlowe, who transcends all rules, and, by free asser- 
tion of his individuality, becomes the founder of the English 
Romantic drama, and the immediate antecedent of Shakespeare. 
— L. Bahlsen, in his study of the comedy Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, assigns the play to Fletcher, and finds the source of its 
double plot in El Casamento Engafioso, one of Cervantes' twelve 
Novelas Ejemplares. Bahlsen also traces the history of this 
theme — the theme of The Taming of the Shrew — in English 
literature, where alone it seems to have struck root. — Kolbing's 
edition of The Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems is recom- 
mended by Hoops as a model in its fullness and extent. It 
contains more than twice the critical matter offered in the first 
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volume of Kolbing's Byron. It could, however, be reduced at 
least a fifth without loss, especially in the treatment of alliteration, 
in etymological notes, and in parallels. The reviewer protests 
against the excessive and uncritical citation of parallels in modern 
editions. He extends his criticism to Kolbing's citation and 
correction of errors in translating Byron into other languages, to 
his introductions, his chapter on imitations and parodies, and to 
many annotations. Kolbing's statements of Byron's relation to 
his sources are not always happy and accurate. A few of the 
notes are criticized in detail. — Hoops commends Jones' study, 
The Growth of the Idylls of the King, for its collation of three 
rare texts in the South Kensington and the British Museum. — 
A group of textbooks for the teaching of English in the German 
schools is discussed by H. Strohmeyer. The reviews and appa- 
rently the books themselves contain matter that should be inter- 
esting to all teachers of modern languages. Mention should be 
made here of a series of reviews on pp. 321-334 of the present 
volume, dealing with books on the various methods of such teach- 
ing. The questions as to the proper use of phonetics, phonetic 
writing, grammar, and reading are still open. Strohmeyer is 
certainly right in laying stress upon phonetics, and insisting that 
the teacher shall possess sufficient skill both in this and other 
respects to transcend the textbook, and use its proverbs and 
conversational questions and answers as a basis of thorough oral 
practice. — A. Schroer, in a notice of some of the recently issued 
parts of the New English Dictionary, says that it surpasses all 
other dictionaries of English, not in degree merely, but in being 
founded upon truly scientific principles — namely, of exhausting 
all the sources of English vocabulary, and of forming its word-list 
exclusively from these sources. — Four German-English lexicons 
are reviewed — the tenth edition of Grieb, revisions of Thieme- 
Preusser and Fliigel, and Muret's Encyclopadisches Wbrterbuch. 

In the Miscellanea, Kolbing contributes a note on the MSS of 
Childe Harold, I and II. These cantos were first printed from 
two MSS : the one an original in Byron's hand, no longer extant ; 
the other a copy by R. C. Dallas, revised by him and the poet 
(MS Egerton 2027). A comparison of the text with this MS 
reveals some readings of the original. 

II. — G. Sarrazin, New Studies in Beowulf. The present article 
consists principally of additional evidence in support of opinions 
previously expressed in the author's Beowulf-Studien and in Eng. 
Stud. XVI. Beowulf is an oral translation of Danish songs, and 
was brought over into English rather late (700-750), since it 
agrees with the Norse sagas in many details which would have 
been liable to perish in long oral tradition after translation. The 
first part of the article, under the title, King Hrodhgeirr and His 
Family, traces, in the Northern legends, events and persons 
correspondent or identical with those in Beowulf. Probably only 
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one of the characters in the poem was English — namely, Queen 
WealhSeow, and she may have been born on the Continent before 
Anglia was settled. The second part gathers evidence to show 
that Beowulf was drawn from a source common with that used by 
the composers of the Northern sagas, though these composers may 
not have received it in its original form. This common source 
was a Skjoldung epic now lost, and its composer may have been 
Starkadhr, the associate, and possibly the teacher, of Ingeld. In 
the third part the author discusses the difference between the 
'dragon-song' and the story of Grendel as respects poetic treat- 
ment. This difference does not indicate double authorship, but 
composition by one man at different times, the ' Grendel-song ' 
being the work of an aged but vigorous poet, who in the 'dragon- 
song' appears older and tired of life. The absence of the Chris- 
tian element in the second part suggests that the English trans- 
lator was a Christian who, as his work progressed, succeeded in 
abandoning himself completely to the heathen character of his 
theme. The last part of the article is principally a list of parallels 
between Beowulf and the Andreas. Assuming that Cynewulf 
wrote the Andreas, Sarrazin infers from these parallels that the 
last revision of the Beowulf was the work of Cynewulf. 

E. Kolbing, Contributions to the Textual Criticism and Eluci- 
dation of Lyric Poetry of the Sixteenth Century. The attention 
of philologists is called to this neglected field. The writer emends 
(i) Boddeker's imperfect reprint of the interesting Cott. Vesp. A 
25, British Museum, on which Holthausen has already contributed 
notes to Eng. Stud. XXII ; (2) a Northern version of the Bene- 
dictine Rule from the same MS, printed by Bbddeker in Eng. 
Stud. II, and emended by Holthausen in Anglia, XV. 

E. Nader, On Private Readings in English in Austrian Real- 
schulen. 

Reviews. — Nader, in reviewing vol. I, part 2, of the second 
edition of Storm's Englische Philologie, calls attention to the fact 
that it contains twice as much matter as the corresponding part of 
the first edition. He recommends it, as a mine of material, to 
teachers in every department of English philology. — J. Schipper's 
Grundriss der Englischen Metrik is an abridgment of the larger 
work to the proportions of a convenient handbook. It aims to 
unify the somewhat scattered materials of the great work, and to 
present such results of investigation in this field as are conclusive, 
with brief mention of differing opinions on certain questions. The 
reviewer, W. Wilke, says that every student of English philology 
should own the book. — L. Kellner has successfully revised 
Morris's Historical Outlines of English Accidence. Changes 
have been made only where they were necessary for consistency 
with modern scientific discovery. Chapter II, on General Phon- 
etics, is recast, and Chapter VII, on Phonology, is new. Details 
of etymology are criticized by Swaen, the reviewer.— Kolbing 
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says that Wiilker's Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur is the 
first history of our literature which, based upon scientific method, 
is designed to meet the needs of the general reader. It is distin- 
guished from ten Brink's history by its popularity and complete- 
ness. — Saintsbury's History of Nineteenth Century Literature is, 
in Schnabel's opinion, inferior to Gosse's corresponding book on 
the eighteenth century, since it discusses no living writer except 
Ruskin. Its most important service is its contribution to the 
history of periodicals and journalism. — Part VII of the Mediaeval 
and Modern Series of Anecdota Oxoniensia is a publication of 
the Crawford collection of early charters and documents in the 
Bodleian, under the editorship of Napier and Stevenson. Some 
of these appear for the first time. The book, as Glode says, is 
valuable to the historian and the philologist, and contains some 
Old English words previously unknown. Among other docu- 
ments are the copy of a charter of King ^ESelheard of Wessex, 
an original charter of ^EtSelred the Unready, a copy of a letter 
of Dunstan, and an early twelfth-century rule of the monks of 
Crediton. 

Miscellanea. — Kaluza replies to Luick's citation of the Northern 
rime, love : behove, in Romaunt of the Rose, 1091 f., as a proof 
that fragment A is not Chaucer's. Kaluza cites several un-Chau- 
cerian rimes from the genuine poems of Chaucer, and adds that 
the poet may have been driven to this unusual rime by the diffi- 
culties of rimed translation. 

III. — H. Lessmann, Studies in the Middle English Life of St. 
Cuthbert. The text was printed by Fowler, and emended by 
Kolbing in Eng. Stud. XIX. The writer adds further emenda- 
tions, mentioning Symeon Dunelmensis and a treatise no longer 
extant as sources of the last part of the poem. 

Ph. Aronstein, The System of Common Schools in England. 
This interesting article traces the development of English common 
schools from the wretched dame schools and common day schools 
to the present time. The movement was late in England, by 
reason of a social system naturally antagonistic to the education 
of the masses. The religious question has also hampered its 
development, and is almost as troublesome now as ever. The 
English schools have long been divided into two classes : (1) those 
in which the tenets of the Established Church are taught ; 
(2) those which are exempt from such teaching. At present the 
latter seem likely to gain the upper hand. 

Miscellanea. — Bradley contributes a most interesting note on 
the pseudo-Chaucerian Testament of Love. The confusion of 
the text as it appears in Thynne's Chaucer, and again in Chalmers' 
English Poets, is removed by restoring to their correct order the 
disarranged leaves of the MS from which Thynne printed. 
Bradley also shows, by explaining the acrostic of the initial letters 
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of the sections, that the real author was Thomas Usk. This is 
borne out by the flattery and imitation of Chaucer which the 
poem contains, and which may have been an attempt to make of 
Chaucer an influential friend who could save Usk from a traitor's 
death. The date of the poem is probably about 1387. The 
only copy of it may have been sent to Chaucer, and was thus 
handed down among his papers, and finally printed as one of his 
own poems. — Furnivall publishes three Middle English poems : 
On the State of Flanders, The Wise Man's Proverbs, and a 
dialogue Inter Diabolus et Virgo. — Kblbing publishes a few notes 
on The Prisoner of Chillon, Schnabel a notice of William Morris, 
who had just died, and H. Klinghardt an appreciative notice in 
honor of Johan Storm's sixtieth birthday. 

Charles Grosvenor Osgood, Jr. 

University of Colorado. 



Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie, Vol. LIV. 

Pp. 1-8. F. Buecheler. Notes on three passages of Plutarch's 
Symposiaca ; on several lines in the poem Aetna ; and on some 
of Lactantius' comments on the Thebais. 

Pp. 9-18. E. F. Bischoff. The buying and selling of priest- 
hoods among the Greeks. This practice seems to have prevailed 
among the later Greeks, in Asia Minor and in the islands of the 
Aegean. 

Pp- 19-32. M. Schanz. Contributions to the history of Roman 
literature. I. The lines of Porcius Licinus quoted by Gellius, 
XVII 21, 45, probably refer to Livius Andronicus, not to Ennius. 
II. Varro's De Gradibus was not a juristic treatise only, but was 
of a more general character. III. Varro's Atticus (De Numeris) 
seems to have been a treatise on the climacteric years. IV. M. 
Valerius Messalla must have died before Ovid was banished from 
Rome. 

Pp- 33~9- F. Blass. 'Unechte Briefe.' On the genuineness 
of certain letters of Isocrates, Plato and Demosthenes. A reply 
to U. v. Wilamowitz (Hermes, XXXIII 492 ff.). 

Pp. 40-92 and 201-47. Th. Birt. Ueber den Lautwerth des 
Spiritus H. A fourth chapter of the author's ' Contributions to 
Latin Grammar.' A great many passages are quoted from early 
Latin to prove the existence of ' h consonans.' This letter repre- 
sented the same sound as the fricative ch, the sound, that is, which 
is heard in the. German Macht or Becker. 

Pp- 93 -II °- A. Brinkmann. Die apokryphen Fragen des 
Bartholomaeus. Critical and explanatory notes. 

Pp. 1 1 1-34. R. Helm. The bishop Fulgentius and Fulgentius 
the mythographer were probably one and the same person. 
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Pp. 135-43. H. Christensen. Zu Pseudo-Kallisthenes. 

Pp. 144-9. O' Plasberg. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius. 

Miscellaneous notes. — Pp. 150-51. J. M. Stahl. Note on 
Thucydides, IV 63, 1. — Pp. 152-5. F. Riihl. On the Oxyrhyn- 
chus papyri (pt. I, nr. XIII, p. 36 f.). — Pp. 156-8. W. Heraeus. 
Notes on (1) Schol. Bern, ad Verg. G. Ill 7 ; (2) a passage in 
Donatus' life of Vergil ; (3) Acro's commentary on Horace, Epod. 
XII 5. — Pp. 159-60. A. v. Domaszewski. C. Julius Priscus, der 
Bruder des Philippus Arabs. 

Pp. 161-70. E. Hauler. On Fronto's quotations from Sallust. 

Pp. 171-200. E. Diehl. On the text of the commentary of 
Proclus on the Timaeus. 

Pp. 248-76. K. Muenscher. 'lo-oKpdrovs 'EXo-i?? iynmiuov. 

Pp. 277-84. O. Rossbach. Das Sacrarium des Heius in Mes- 
sana. The old wooden image of Bona Fortuna (Cic, In Verr. 
IV 3, 7) was the ' Cultstatue ' of the chapel. The ' lar familiaris ' 
who speaks the prologue of the Aulularia represents a 8tbs (Saifiav) 
yev(8Xio9 (probably Poseidon) of the Greek original. In §22 of 
the fourth Verrine Ita means ' Yes,' and no interpolation or lacuna 
need be assumed. At the end of the same section the numeral 
should be VIII, as in In Verr. Ill 184. 

Pp. 285-92. L. Radermacher. A third chapter of 'Studies in 
the History of Ancient Rhetoric' The descriptions of the ideal 
orator given by Quintilian (XII init.) and Cicero (Or. XXXII) 
are both derived from one Stoic source. This source was probably 
Diogenes, who came to Rome in b. c. 164. 

Pp. 293-304. M. Manitius. Ein Excerpt der Scholia Basile- 
ensia zu Germanici Aratea. 

Miscellaneous notes. — Pp. 305-11. W. Heraeus. Various 
lexical notes on Acro's commentary on Horace ; Gellius, X 25, 5 ; 
Martial, V 17, 3; Aurel. Vict, de Caes. XXXIII 30; etc.— Pp. 
311-12. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on Cic. Philipp. XI n, 26 
(manicas means 'manacles'); Vita Septimii Severi, VI 1; XII 
3. — P. 313. O. Immisch. Ad Senecam de matrimonio. — Pp. 
313-16. E. Thomas. Zum Senecagedicht des Honorius. — Pp. 
316-20. F. Ruehl. The Sabine women as 'oratrices pads.' The 
legend is to be compared with the story of Theseus and Hippoly te. 

Pp. 321-44. L. Ziehen. On the ancient references to the 
Draconian code. 

Pp. 345-50. F. Solmsen. Dorisch <fy« 'auf, wohlan!' This 
unusual imperative form is found in the 'Emuepio-pol 'Optjpov, Anecd. 
Oxon. I, p. 71. 

Pp. 351-80. L. Radermacher. 'Studies in the History of 
Ancient Rhetoric' (continued from p. 292). IV. On the begin- 
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nings of Atticism. The varying phases of Atticism in the first 
century were due to a general reaction against the prevailing 
fashions in rhetoric. This reaction gained very greatly in strength 
and importance from the support of certain Roman orators. 
V. An excursus on Theophrastus, lUpi A«'|eo>r. 

Pp. 381-403. C. F. W. Miiller. A first instalment of textual 
notes on Plautus. Amph. 253, 347, 598, 662, 948, 1035; Asin. 
20, 85', 532, 804, 946; Bacch. 261, 304, 1097; Capt. arg. 1, 263, 
395- 458, 631, 798; Cas. arg. 1, 13, 513, 514; Cist. 59, 61, 620, 
633. 634; Cure. 55, 61, 163, 165, 415, 517; Epid. 52, 135, 136, 
398, 302, 306; Men. arg. 2-3, arg. 8, 85, 98, 223, 344, 431, 822, 
867, 961 ; Merc. arg. 7, 106, 153, 195, 239, 483, 533, 607, 866, 888, 
889, 892; Mil. 223, 335, 534, 707, 716, 910, 1255, 1267, 1279, 1286, 
1343. 1370, 1400; Most. 365, 1122, 1175. 

Pp. 404-13. A. Gercke. Isokrates 13 und Alkidamas. 

Pp. 414-45. J. Beloch. The population of Gaul in the time 
of Caesar. This is estimated at from 5J to 61 millions. The 
population of Gallia Belgica seems to have been about a million 
and a quarter. 

Pp. 446-65. F. Reuss. Arrian and Appian. Appian seems 
to have known Arrian's history of Alexander, and to have made 
use of it in his own writings. 

Pp. 466-82. E. Norden. A panegyric on Augustus in Vergil's 
Aeneid (VI 791-805). In the form of this 'oraculum ex eventu' 
Vergil has followed the rules laid down by the ancient rhetoricians 
for the composition of an eyxiiptov /WiX<f'o>s. The stock subject of 
such panegyrics was Alexander the Great, and the stock descrip- 
tions of his conquests may have served as a model for the 
description of the extent of Augustus' sway. The statement that 
the golden age is to return under the rule of Augustus is due to 
the Sibylline prophecies which were current in Vergil's day. 

Miscellaneous notes. — Pp. 483-4. F. Skutsch. Notes on 
Plautus, Cas. 239 ff., Cure. 142. — Pp. 484-8. F. Bucheler. Der 
echte oder der unechte Juvenal? He rejects the new lines 
ascribed to Juvenal which were recently discovered at Oxford, 
and thinks they are the work of an imitator of the fourth century. 
— Pp. 488-94. E. Ziebarth. Zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte 
kretischer Inschriften.— Pp. 494-5. J. M. Stahl. On the use of 
the predicative participle in Greek. — P. 495. A. Zimmermann. 
Zum auct. inc. de praenominibus liber. — Pp. 495-6. F. Solmsen. 
On the formation of the word ^aihvvr^s. — P. 496. H. Stein. Note 
on Thuk. IV 63, 1. 

Pp. 497-525. K. Dziatzko. An attempt to reconstruct the 
plot of Menander's Georgos. 

Pp. 526-43. C. F. W. Miiller. Textual notes on Plautus 
(continued from p. 403). Pers. 67, 550, 685; Poen. 742, 871, 

31 
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1078, 1087 ; Pseud. 532, 616, 761, 625, 650, 802; Rud. 49, 61, 65, 
190, 191, 481, 497, 561, 1045, 1046, 1069, 1090, 1200, 1347; Stich. 
152, 216, 248, 537, 606, 644, 718, 771 ; Trin. 158, 722, 1018, 1051, 
1090, 1 108. 

Pp. 544-54. W. Bannier. On the arrangements for collecting 
tribute in the Attic state. 

Pp. 555-92. C. Fries. A first instalment of 'Studies on 
Cicero's Timaeus.' I. On the history of the text. II. The Latin 
Timaeus is in all probability the work of Cicero, not of Tiro. 

Pp. 593-601. W. Cronert. Notes on sentence-rhythm in 
Greek prose, with reference to Josephus (Niese, 321-3) and to 
the inscription (B. C. H. XXI 346 ff.) which contains the creed of 
the Epicurean philosopher, Diogenes of Oinoanda. 

Pp. 602-30. L. Paul. On the career of L. Verginius Rufus. 

Miscellaneous notes. — Pp. 631-2. Fr. Susemihl. On the date 
of Theodektes of Phaselis. — Pp. 632-3. H. Rabe. Ein Phoi- 
bammon-Fragment (Nachtrag zu Bd. 50, 241 fg.). — Pp. 633-8. 
H. Schone. A list of passages in Greek and Latin in which «£ij 
or inquit is separated by one or more words from its subject ; 
e. g. 'AXi/flij, ?<£)), Xtyets, 6 Uparayopas, Vincite, inquit, si ita vultis, 
Sabinus, etc. — P. 638. L. Radermacher. On the form ovraxrl, 
e. g. in Aristotle, Rhet. 1420*. — Pp. 638-40. O. Plasberg. Note 
on the word mantiniscor (Plaut. Capt. 896). The writer approves 
of the derivation from mantisa, which means 'sauce.' 

Haverford College. WlLFRED P. MUSTARD. 



